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THE EVOLUTION OF PRAGMATISM?* 


< ie history of the movement called pragmatism has been a 

confused one. Because of the unfamiliarity of the theory 
or because of the nature of the debate considerable misapprehension 
has resulted on both sides of the discussion. It is a matter for 
congratulation, therefore, that the situation has of late begun to 
clear. Criticism has exerted vigorous pressure from without the 
school. The inner development of the diverse elements in the move- 
ment has been promoted by prolonged reflection. There has existed 
withal a large amount of essential agreement among the pragmatic 
leaders from the beginning. The resultant effect has been twofold. 
On the one hand, opinion has erystallized concerning certain funda- 
mental principles. On the other, differences of view, actual or 
potential, have developed concerning positions which enter into the 
central doctrine, or which are correlated with it. In Spencerian 
phrase, both integration and differentiation have characterized the 
development of the movement. And both will be illustrated, if we 
go on to specify some of the principal lines of progress: 

1. Pragmatism as a methodological doctrine. Concerning this 
point, at least among English and American pragmatists, opinion is 
unanimous. In the first instance, it is agreed, and fundamentally, 
the principle is a principle of method. Whatever else the doc- 
trine may suggest, to whatever further conclusions it may lead or 
tempt, it proposes primarily a method of thought and inquiry—a 
method which is inherent in all thinking when this is rightly under- 
stood, one which has been victoriously followed by the natural sci- 
ences, and which is now introduced into philosophy for the latter’s 
regeneration and revival. And the benefits of this method are held 
not to accrue to thought alone—it brings knowledge into touch with 
life and promotes action as well as cognitive work. 

The school is once more agreed in the use which it makes of this 
limitation. The strict conception of the doctrine as a principle of 

1Read before the Third International Congress of Philosophy, Sect. IV., 
Logik und Erkenntnisstheorie, Heidelberg, September 2, 1908. 
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method forms its primary defense against the charge of positivism 
or agnosticism. This accusation is false, the pragmatists reply, or 
rather it is irrelevant, for in itself considered our view is not a 
theory of things, not a metaphysic, but a method of inquiry. It is 
compatible with various types of philosophical conviction. As a 
matter of fact, it is accented by thinkers who come to diverse con- 
clusions concerning the world and human life.? 

It would be easy to raise questions here. For merely as 
method, pragmatism may be taken in narrower or wider meanings. 
Is it possible, for instance, to maintain the distinction drawn by 
James and others between the pragmatic method and pragmatism 
as a theory of truth?* Or, if this is practicable, is it perchance 
accomplished by construing the method in a vaguer rather than a 
more precise and definite sense? Further, and more generally, it 
may be queried whether the doctrine can be successfully confined at 
all within the methodological field. Can methodology itself, can 
‘*logic’’ be discussed without touching on broader issues which lead 
thought far afield? On such questions as these the thought-history 
of the recent past, say from the ’60s of the last century onward, 
might throw some needed light. But as my purpose in this paper 
is not so much to criticize as to formulate, I pass on to a second 
principle on which the pragmatists are agreed: 

2. Pragmatism is not individualism or subjectivism—as so many 
of the critics have contended. On the contrary, it is inherent in the 
doctrine to take account of the universal, objective factors in thought 
and life. The explicit statement of these positions has been devel- 
oped by the pragmatists in rebuttal of hostile attacks. And they 
maintain that the unfriendly interpreters of their doctrine have 
taken advantage of the defects which are inevitable in the first 
formulation of new and pregnant views. However this may be, it is 
essential to note in the present situation the energetic repudiation of 
subjective conclusions by the pragmatic leaders. In this, of course, 
the emphasis varies somewhat with the different points of view. 
Schiller dwells upon the common or social moment in cognition. 
With him man is the universal measure, but man as man, not qua 
individual—since even Protagoras has been maligned by the Platonic 
interpretation of the principle.* James is more emphatic concerning 
the relation of truth and knowledge to ‘‘reality’’>—to things of sense, 
or, in his varying phrase, the flux of sensations, and their relations; 

2 Of. Schiller, “ Studies in Humanism,” pp. 16-21; James, “ Pragmatism,” 
pp. 43-55; Dewey, “ What does Pragmatism Mean by Practical?” this JourNat, 
Vol. V., pp. 86-99. 

8 James, “ Pragmatism,” pp. 54 ff.; Dewey, this JouRNAL, Vol. V., pp. 85-88. 


*“ Studies in Humanism,” pp. 38, 316-320. 
5“ Pragmatism,” pp. 205 ff., 229 ff., 243 ff. 
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to the inner relations of ideas; to the fundamental body of truth 
previously established. Thought, he urges, is pent in or wedged in, 
even on the pragmatic theory, by its objective references, and the- 
suggestion of subjectivism becomes a baseless charge. James’s real- 
istic tendency is evident here. In fact, he sometimes® fears that the 
humanistic form of the doctrine is ‘‘compatible’’ with solipsistie or 
agnostic views.’ 

Already, however, our discussion of method is verging on the 
pragmatic theory of truth. The same mingling of interests is 
involved in a third problem: 

3. The relation of pragmatism to humanism. Humanism is 
more especially the work of Schiller, although Schiller has been 
inspired by the influence of James, and the latter also shares in 
many of his conclusions. In the hands of either, of course, the 
theory is not a new development of the movement, though one which 
has become more distinct and explicit as the movement in general 
has gathered force. In itself considered humanism is broader than 
pragmatism. It contains the latter, but goes beyond it. As defined 
by Schiller, it emphasizes an inclusive view of knowledge.* Psy- 
chology shows that, as a matter of fact, the cognitive processes are 
everywhere shot through with desire, emotion, will, even as they are 
always led on by interest and purpose. Logic, then, should take 
account of these factors, should endeavor to evaluate and regulate 
them, not ignore or reject them, as intellectualism so long has done. 
Thought is everywhere purposive and personal—its depersonaliza- 
tion forms the primary error of the non-pragmatie schools. 

Humanism, so construed, is more hospitable than pragmatism 
to metaphysical conclusions. It also, as Mr. Schiller thinks, has a 
wider methodological value. Pragmatism he views as a type of 
logical or noetical theory. Humanism possesses ‘‘a method which 
' is applicable universally, to ethics, to esthetics, to metaphysics, to 
theology, to every concern of man... .’’® 

The full explanation of this position must be left to its author. 
Evidently, however, differentiation of the doctrine is going on, even 
in the methodological sphere. The narrower pragmatic method and 
the broader methodology of humanism are not in all respects iden- 
tical. And important issues depend on the adoption of the one or 
the other of the differing standpoints. 

4. The varieties of the pragmatic method in its stricter meaning. 

* Philosophical Review, January, 1908, pp. 15-17. 

7 Dewey also maintains the realistic character of his theory; cf. “ Essays 
Philosophical and Psychological in Honor of William James,” pp. 53-80. 


®“ Studies in Humanism,” pp. 1-21. 
*“ Studies in Humanism,” p. 16. 
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The discussion of humanism has brought the argument back to the 
subject of method pure and simple. The question must now be 
raised whether there are no distinctions incident to the pragmatic 
method narrowly interpreted, either internal distinctions or differ- 
ences of application. This problem will be best considered under 
several subheads: 

(a) The pragmatic method varies with its application to different 
subjects. This has been recognized of late by friend and foe. From 
the critical standpoint Professor Lovejoy has contended that there 
are thirteen different pragmatisms, just a baker’s dozen, as we say 
in the English proverb.’° Before Lovejoy, however, Schiller had 
emphasized the need for drawing accurate distinctions. Each cog- 
nitive act, he urges, involves a specific purpose. Accuracy demands, 
therefore, that account be taken of these various purposes and their 
respective implications.11 And Dewey, in his noteworthy review of 
James’s ‘‘Pragmatism,’’ asks the crucial question, What for prag- 
matism does practical really mean? In reply, he distinguishes be- 
tween the application of the term to objects, to ideas, and to beliefs. 
Applied to an object, it means “‘the future responses which an object 
requires of us or commits us to.’? Applied to an idea, it refers to 
the changes which the idea ‘‘as attitude effects in objects.’’ Applied 
to truths or beliefs, it involves the question of ‘‘valwe, impor- 
tance.’’ And these differences of meaning, he further argues, essen- 
tially bear on the interpretation of pragmatism itself and on the 
uses to which it may be put.’? 

On the last of these several applications Dewey dwells with 
special emphasis. And rightly so, for it raises the question of 
values. This calls for treatment under a separate heading: 

(b) Pragmatism and judgments of value. Here distinctions must 
be drawn. In certain meanings of the term, value, pragmatism 
essentially involves evaluating thought. So much so, in fact, that 
it has been often charged that the pragmatic theory reduces truth en- 
tirely to the expedient, the useful, or the good. But the pragmatists 
repel the charge, and are themselves engaged in differentiating their 
doctrine. James recognizes the intellectual working of ideas as well 
as their direct furtherance of life.** Schiller defends alike the test- 
ing of science by its material results and the verification of religious 
postulates by their spiritual results.‘* Dewey, in the paper to which 
reference has just been made, defines valuation in the stricter sense 

20“ The Thirteen Pragmatisms,” this JoURNAL, Vol. V., pp. 5-12, 29-39. 

1“ Studies in Humanism,” passim. 

“This JouRNAL, Vol. V., pp. 88 ff. 


13“ Pragmatism,” pp. 213, 216-217. 
4“ Studies in Humanism,” pp. 359-360, 362 ff. 
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as dealing with truths or beliefs which have already been accepted; 
and reaches the conclusion that such appreciation adds nothing to 
the evidence on which they rest.*® 

It is difficult at this point to speak without hesitation. It is pos- 
sible that the writer does not fully grasp Dewey’s position. In par- 
ticular, two of his recent and characteristic utterances can with diffi- 
culty be harmonized in regard to the point now under discussion. 
The argument of ‘‘Beliefs and Realities’’?* bears decidedly in favor 
of the faith which is based on values. The review of James dis- 
tinctly criticizes, though with consideration, the appeal to values in 
the decision of ultimate questions. If this divergence from the views 
of James and Schiller is fixed, it indicates a cleavage within the 
school. In any case, the discussion has suggested a fundamental 
problem, with which pragmatism is bound to deal and around which 
its inner development must in part of necessity center. 

(c) The applicability of the pragmatic method, Or, in other 
words, to what subject-matters may it properly be applied? This 
question, as will be seen, is connected with the one preceding. For 
if the method is to be used in relation to transcendent questions, 
reliance must, at least in part, be placed upon evaluation. Or the 
problem may be conceived more broadly—whether the pragmatic 
method may at all extend its scope beyond experience, and the 
reorganization of the latter. The issue has been often pressed by 
critics from without. Some recent indications point to its emergence 
within the school itself. And this would seem a probable result. 
For once more we have come upon a vital problem, germane to the 
principles of the movement and needing solution in order to their 
exact determination and employment. 

5. Pragmatism and metaphysics. So far we have considered 
pragmatism as method, with incidental references to its theory of 
truth. As such the doctrine has been distinguished from its meta- 
physical connections. Nevertheless, it easily allies itself with meta- 
physics, even with definite types of metaphysical conviction. Here, 
finally, evolution has been going on, and differentiation within the 
pragmatic group. James and Schiller are, perhaps, most nearly 
akin in their metaphysical, as in their noetical views. Freedom, 
pluralism, personality, theism, appeal to them both, though here and 
there differences of emphasis or of construction may be noticed. 
Dewey, in the paper quoted, has given intimations of a different 
doctrine. Speaking of the personal factor in the constitution of 
knowledge and reality, he suggests an interpretation of personality 

% Pp, 89 ff. 


18 Presidential address before the American Philosophical Association, 1905; 
printed in the Philosophical Review, XV., 2, March, 1906. 
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quite other than that which is favored by his more humanistic col- 
leagues: ‘‘ According to the latter view, the personal appears to be 
ultimate and unanalyzable, the metaphysically real. Associations 
with idealism, moreover, give it an idealistic turn, a translation, in 
effect, of monistic intellectualistic idealism into pluralistic volun- 
taristic idealism. But according to the former, the personal is not 
ultimate, but is to be analyzed and defined biologically on its genetic 
side, ethically on its prospective and functioning side.’’!” 

As method, then, as epistemology, in its metaphysics, pragmatism 
is evolving. Integration and differentiation have both been taking 
place. The relative predominance of these two factors has in each 
instance been determined largely by the stage of progress reached. 
So it must also be in the future development of the movement. 
On the Continental situation the writer does not presume to pro- 
nounce. In Britain and the United States both tendencies seem 
destined to persist. But it is evident that the process of analysis 
and distinction has of late been gaining, and it seems likely that it 
will continue to gain ground. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 





AUTOMATIC PHENOMENA OF MUSCLE-READING 


N the discussion recently conducted in this JouRNAL and elsewhere 

relative to the interpretation of so-called subconscious phe- 

nomena, the reader is confused by the rapid shifts in the arguments 
from the philosophical to the psychological level. 

At times, apparently, the issue is wholly a matter of the writer’s 
creed as to the mind-body relation. To a thoroughgoing parallelist, 
automatic phenomena just because they are physiological have also 
a psychical counterpart. To the interactionist, the maintenance of a 
causal relation between brain and consciousness makes lapsed aware- 
ness so easily accounted for in terms of the physiological that for 
him the sudden emergence or subsidence of consciousness causes no 
embarrassment. So far, the interpretation of the phenomena under 
dispute seems largely a matter of speculative choice. 

But presently the level shifts in an attempt to realize intimately 
what consciousness is. As a matter of introspective self-respect, as 
well as of verbal sanity, one may feel a strong distaste for the con- 
ception of an unconscious consciousness, a distaste only partially 
overcome by Dr. Marshall’s suggestion that consciousness be no 
longer defined as ‘‘awareness,’’ but rather as ‘‘psychie existence,’’ 

7P, 97. 
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for in that case one simply surrenders a comforting conviction of 
first-hand knowledge of what consciousness is and submits that, so 
far as one’s personal testimony is concerned, it may turn out to be 
anything—even the merely physiological. For the same reason, the 
hypothesis of a coconsciousness does not comfort one much theo- 
retically so long as the partnership must be taken on faith. The 
puzzle comes when the company consciousness is vouched for by a 
member of the firm itself. It is the reporting of an order of facts 
unlike those with which the psychologist has, as a usual thing, first- 
hand information that has inaugurated the discussion and induces 
scrutiny first of the alleged facts themselves, and later of hypotheses 
in the light of these facts. And the whole discussion as psychological 
should turn, one would think, upon a more rigid determination of 
what the facts are; for clearly the real clash in the argument arises 
just from an uncertainty as to where the facts cease and interpreta- 
tion begins. 

But again. There exists a conviction, fairly widespread, that the 
function of consciousness is that of adjustment, that is, that con- 
sciousness appears at moments of conflict; and there is reluctance in 
admitting that adjustment may take place just as well without it, 
that novel conclusions, as some observers report, may issue apart 
from it. Rather than yield to the merely physiological the faculty 
of issuing in new adaptations, of working out problems in addition 
or writing poems, it seems in certain quarters preferable to grant 
consciousness, if not awareness, to all selective activity, though the 
philosopher may, of course, turn the tables by maintaining not only 
that the physiological is selective, but also that it alone can be 
selective. 

In general, however, we have, as it were, a working notion of 
what we expect the physiological to do. We trustingly turn over 
to it the performance of sundry routine acts, but if otherwise it runs 
on its own account, we expect it to do trivial and rather stupid 
things. Nor does it disappoint us for the most part. Little wonder, 
then, that we are startled if it takes to presenting us—or, more likely, 
some one else—with solutions to difficult problems, or indulges in 
lively autobiographies. Such reported elaboration on the part of the 
physiological, so called, seems, moreover, not only to be a rare occur- 
rence, but to be also the privilege, for the most part, of those who are 
both untrained in introspective observation and highly susceptible to 
suggestion. Therefore, again, in the light of our yet indeterminate 
information-misinformation, some would insist—the bare facts of all 
so-called subconscious phenomena seem worth recording. Will they 
actually exhibit intelligence, as we usually rate intelligence? Or 
will they bear the seal of the mechanical, the habitual? 
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The present article has no purpose other than to record—without 
any attempt at interpretation—some very simple phenomena of au- 
tomatism, the value of which record is, perhaps, enhanced by the fact 
that all of the observations have been made on normal reagents, a 
few of whom were practised in self-observation. The report is an 
attempt to portray somewhat in detail the interplay of conscious 
and automatic factors in a defined situation. 

The method employed in the experiments under consideration in- 
volved the use of muscle-reading, in which the writer is practised. 
The observations on automatism were made incidentally in the course 
of a series of tests designed largely for other ends. 

Muscle-reading depends, it will be recalled, upon the indications 
as to the direction of his attention given involuntarily by the re- 
agent through variations in muscular tension. It will be recalled 
further, that the early investigations of muscle-reading by Beard in 
this country, and the more recent one by Laurent in France, have 
shown that in muscle-reading with many subjects a semi-hypnotic 
condition is produced, a narrowing of consciousness which increases 
the probability of automatic activities, so that in simple muscle- 
reading tests upon many and normal reagents one has an excellent 
chance to note the behavior of the automatic. 

In the experiments to be described, the writer by lightly touching 
the wrist of the reagent found an article which the latter had 
previously hidden and upon which, usually, he concentrated his 
attention. The first automatic activity to be considered in this con- 
nection is what may be called a recapitulation of the original act. 
For instance, in a semi-public test, as the young girl who is to serve 
as guide is diffident, in placing the chosen article an older woman 
crosses the room with her. On entering the room with the reader, 
the guide moves first of all to the side of this woman before guiding 
the reader swiftly to the object. Carefully kept records of the 
behavior of the reagent, first in hiding, then in involuntary guidance 
to the chosen article, show that frequently, instead of leading directly 
to the object upon which his thoughts are concentrated, he retraced 
the path he had taken in hiding the article, a retracing which often 
involved a circuitous route and often reproduced all his original 
hesitations. The involuntary and probably automatic character of 
such recapitulations is evident partly from their uselessness, often 
from their absurdity, partly from the guide’s irresponsible attitude 
towards them, not to mention his disclaiming such initiative. They 
may involve rehearsal of very insignificant details. The reader, for 
example, instead of approaching, directly and sensibly from the 
front, the desk, between the books of which a small article has been 
hidden, comes up to it from behind and passes her hand awkwardly 
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over the books from the back, thus copying the original act. Often 
the digressions of the guide—evident at first only as the trans- 
gressions of the muscle-reader!—become significant when a com- 
parison is made of the records kept by a third person, which indicate 
precisely the course followed in the hiding and finding of a given 
article. Recapitulation occurs, as one might expect from the 
heightened emotional conditions, more frequently in public than in 
private performances, and in the earlier rather than the later tests 
on a given subject. 

Recapitulation, it should be observed, is wholly unlike the situa- 
tion resulting from conscious though involuntary oscillation of at- 
tention, that is, from failure in concentration of attention to which 
the guide confesses; for the indications in the first case are rapid, 
precise, and accurate, while in the second the fluttering of attention, 
its allurement by every object the eye falls upon, is evident from the 
rambling and inconclusive initiative of the guide. Moreover, retrac- 
ing of the pathway—but not rambling—ocecurs frequently with re- 
agents whose powers of concentration are excellent, just those 
reagents, in fact, with whom the most brilliant and rapid successes 
are possible and who belong, as Laurent’s investigations show, among 
those subjects who under the conditions of the test become obsessed 
by the given suggestion. 

The writer’s attention was called to such recapitulation of the 
original act by spectators of muscle-reading tests. Subsequently, she 
found in the literature of the subject casual references to the retrac- 
ing of the pathway. It should, of course, be evident that if in any 
way the guide becomes conscious of a tendency to retrace his path, 
or is aware that a record of such a nature is being kept, the fact 
ceases to have much significance, no more probably than the general 
significance of the involuntary indication of the direction of atten- 
tion. 

The interpretation of recapitulation remains in question. Does 
it represent what may be called a subattentive memory of the 
original act or a coconscious memory of it, or, rather, a physiological 
unwinding of the previous act—whatever that may mean? In any 
case, it has not become automatic through frequent repetition. It is 
no routine act; neither is it a novel one. That it is no isolated hap- 
pening may be seen from the fact that records kept for fifty-three 
different subjects show such recapitulation, apart from induced 
occurrences, in the case of 22.6 per cent. 

It may be added, as an interesting variant of the situation, that 
in order that a retracing of the pathway occur, it is not always 
necessary for the guide actually to walk over it. He may, for in- 
stance, mentally hesitate whether to place an article on a radiator or 
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on a table several feet to the right of the radiator, decide upon the 
table and place the object there; and in locating the article the 
reader may first go to the radiator and from that point to the table. 
In such a ease recourse is had to the reagent’s description of what 
happened. The unsolicited speculations of a thoughtful guide are, 
however, instructive; for while he may accept the reader’s explana- 
tion of his (the reader’s) success on the basis of the involuntary in- 
dications of the direction of his own (the guide’s) attention, he fails 
to see how a similar explanation can be used to account for the 
reader’s apparent knowledge of the past course of his thoughts—of 
which during the test he was unconscious. 

To multiply such occurrences, the writer found it a simple device 
to ask a spectator to suggest to the guide a change in locality after 
the article had once been located. Thus, the young girl who had 
laid an object on the floor under a table is induced to change its 
position to a shelf, nevertheless, in the test with the reader, before 
leading to the shelf, the subject pulls the reader to her knees under 
the table for a sweeping exploration of the floor. Moreover, she is 
apt to laugh at the floor-sweeping as a gratuitous and erratic per- 
formance of the reader’s. Sometimes the conditions of the test in- 
duce a double focalization of attention, of which the subject is con- 
scious. One subject, for example, refused in a second test to make 
the suggested change on the ground that it caused a ‘‘crossing of 
her thoughts.’’ In this connection the record may be quoted of a 
peculiarly interesting case of recapitulation. ‘‘M took a box from 
the south table, carried it north, and laid it back of a screen on a 
table, refusing to take P’s suggestion that the box be placed on the 
top of the cabinet. On touching M’s hand, D (the reader) walked 
directly to the chosen object, took it up, and carried it to the south 
table from which M had taken it; then went north again, around the 
northeast table, to and around the cabinet, exploring the top of the 
latter; then walked again to the south table, picked up and identified 
the object. Time, three and a half minutes. M reported that after 
the object had been found the first time she ceased to think of it or to 
look at it, and, instead, became interested in watching the reader’s 
moves.’’ <A rather curious instance of recapitulation is the follow- 
ing. The guide had been instructed, instead of hiding the article 
herself, to watch its location by a third person. During the absence 
of the reader, she sat, therefore, by a window and watched a third 
person hide the article, a rather leisurely procedure. The reader, 
on contact with the guide, withdrew to the same window and fumbled 
some time with the curtain before walking quickly to the designated 
object. The guide throughout, it should be recalled, was concen- 
trating by instruction upon the article that had been hidden. 
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Other variants of the situation occur. In several instances ex- 
periments were recorded as failures, and rather gleefully accepted as 
such by combative guides, when the report showed that, while they had 
succeeded in veiling the conscious direction of attention, they had 
unconsciously returned, perhaps, to the person from whom they 
had taken the article, or to the locality in which originally the object 
had been placed, or had led to an article which had been rejected. 
In one test the guide had been given a rose, which the reader was 
to present to a certain lady; to the guide’s chagrin, and this time 
against her will, the reader insisted upon giving the rose to the 
person from whom it had originally been taken rather than to the 
designated recipient. What accounts for such a break between the 
conscious and the automatic activities? Is there a subattentive con- 
sciousness at war with the attentive? With certain guides, indeed, 
success depends upon withdrawing their attention from the object to 
be located. 

Other automatic occurrences may be mentioned. One of these 
may be described as the early indication of the level at which an 
article is hidden. The guide and reader enter, perhaps, the first 
room of a suite, in the last of which an object is to be found, and on 
entering this room, at a point many feet distant from the object, 
the reader’s arm takes a vertical position. The object has been 
placed overhead. 

An interesting experience occurred with a subject highly auto- 
matic, with whom the writer achieved many of her most brilliant 
successes. In this test record was being made of the time taken to 
traverse a chalked pathway, nine feet in length, in a room some 
sixteen by twenty feet. The reader, carefully blindfolded, with no 
knowledge of the pathway which had been chalked in her absence, 
had been led to the beginning of the pathway at commencement of 
the test. During its progress, however, the large sweeping move- 
ments of the guide drew her some distance from the chalked line, and 
failure seemed imminent, when the reader suddenly returned very 
precisely to the beginning of the pathway, which, as the guide ex- 
claimed, reporting the course followed, ‘‘seemed such a sensible 
thing for the reader to do!’’ Not only sensible, but highly ingenious 
as well, the reader being blindfolded! This guide’s unconscious- 
ness of her initiative is, apparently, complete. During the course of 
the experiments she one day left her purse containing her door key 
upon an apparatus case in the laboratory. The next day she re- 
turned for the key, the loss of which had inconvenienced her. Curi- 
ously enough, in the tests a few days later she made frequent explora- 
tion of the apparatus case before guiding to the article of the 
specific test. In such cases as the above the automatic or sub- 
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conscious seems to be approaching our idea of intelligence. It is 
acting ‘‘sensibly,’’ to quote the guide again. 

Unconscious initiative occurs also with subjects of another type. 
The writer, as reader, has often been amused to note how, after 
careful following of delicate variations, when she is just at the 
point of discovering the object, skeptical subjects suddenly come to 
life and withdraw from the dangerous locality with rapidity, al- 
though disclaiming such initiative. 

A third series of observations remain. These tests bear upon the 
motor expression of a baffled or puzzled consciousness, and show how 
the conscious and automatic factors interplay in a moment of con- 
flict. The experiment involved blindfolding the guide after he had 
placed his article as well as blindfolding the operator, and the block- 
ing the pathway or the removal of the object, in the absence of both 
reader and guide, by a third person. The difficulty to be a real one 
must be wholly unanticipated by the subject. Occasionally be- 
wilderment occurred accidentally from the loss of orientation, or the 
falling of an article from its place. The outcome was in many cases 
instructive. Several reagents at the moment of conflict became for 
the first time aware of a motor impulse. One young man whose ini- 
tiative throughout was great, and who had been energetically explor- 
ing a ledge for an abducted article, remarked ingenuously, when 
questioned, that when the article failed to materialize where he ex- 
pected it he had been obliged to resist an impulse to draw his hand 
along the ledge. Other reagents showed their perplexity by sudden 
ejaculations. Often with bewilderment the movements of reagents 
became extensive, and there was frequently a wild fluttering of the 
hand, of which later the guide disclaimed knowledge; for conscious- 
ness was often otherwise preoccupied, as, for example, by the blotting 
out of the visual image of the object—an annihilation which one 
reagent reported to be an extremely distressing experience. 

In muscle-reading in general the automatic character of the 
indications given is of great interest. The guide, that is, is unaware 
of his initiative; he fails to receive any motor report of his muscular 
variations. The indications given vary from slight muscular thrills, 
of which the guide may well be unconscious, to such strong initiative 
that the reader finds difficulty in believing it unconscious, but which 
repeated and varied tests on many subjects have convinced the 
writer are so. The best eure for the skeptical in such a case is to 
serve himself as subject in such a test. The writer’s own experience 
as guide has proved enlightening in this respect. 

Automatism on the part of the operator as well as on that of the 
reagent may be great. The agent may be unaware of his method, 
show little confidence in results, follow impulses that seem self- 
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initiated. In the writer’s case what she calls the head impulse, in 
which movement starts from the head and bears no apparent rela- 
tion to the sensations in the hand by way of which contact is made, 
is of such nature. So deceptive, in fact, may be the feeling of 
induced or self initiative that introspection must here be corrected 
by the results of the tests which indicate, often with great precision, 
the directing agent. 

Particularly interesting from the standpoint of automatism are 
the tests in which the subject is unconscious not only of his motor 
initiative, but also of any form of sensory anticipation, when, for 
instance, with his attention on one object, he involuntarily leads to 
an object previously thought of, but rejected as object of the test. 

It has been said that success with certain subjects is possible only 
when the attention of those subjects is turned from the object to be 
located. To effect such distraction, counting aloud or reading aloud 
was resorted to. Sometimes distraction merely lengthened the time 
required to find the article. With other subjects it shortened the 
time. Changed conditions in muscular tension were very noticeable. 
In the case of one subject, with whom success had been slowly and 
deliberately achieved under conditions of concentration in which the 
muscles had been tense, under distraction, with relaxation of the 
muscles, rapid initiative on the part of the guide caused a rapid 
location of the article. In this particular case, the reader knocked 
the article—a pen—from its ledge to the floor just at the critical 
moment. With the pen in sight the subject’s attention became 
riveted upon it, her muscles stiffened, and counting became slow 
and laborious. It is the reader’s record of variations in tension and 
relaxation which parallels the guide’s report that makes both of 
value as evidence. In general, the big sweeping automatic move- 
ments are very different from the delicate variations in muscular 
tension that accompany a labored concentration. 

Success with obstinate subjects under conditions of distracted 
attention is of high value from the standpoint of automatism, as well 
as morally efficacious in the conversion of the skeptical. The writer 
herself—an exceedingly refractory subject—will never forget her 
amazement when for the first time in a series of tests success ensued 
upon complete distraction of attention. It was under the conditions 
of a similar test that she first became acquainted with the feeling 
of operating in two sections, as it were. The feeling was more than 
disagreeable; it resulted in faintness and long-lasting fatigue. It 
gave the writer, however, a more respectful and substantial notion 
of the possible meaning of a coconsciousness. 

As was said at the beginning, these simple facts of automatism 
are presented with no predilection for any particular interpretation 
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of them. They show, however, that automatism with a certain 
amount of elaboration may be the lot of a greater number of us than 
has usually been supposed. 


JUNE E. Downey. 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING. 





DISCUSSION 
CUSTOM AND THE MORAL JUDGMENT 


HEN Professor Lovejoy’s appreciative review of my mono- 
graph on the ‘‘Influence of Custom on the Moral Judgment’’ 
appeared in the issue of this JourNAL for September 24, 1908, it 
seemed to me that his doubts as to the complete validity of my con- 
clusions needed only to be met by a series of quotations from the 
monograph itself and from a recently published and easily accessible 
paper of mine. For this I did not feel justified in asking the editors 
to give me the requisite space. Further reflection has convinced me, 
however, that I may not have made my real position, which can not 
be stated in a single word, and perhaps not even the character of 
my evidence, entirely clear. I have accordingly ventured to request 
the editors to allow me to restate in this place so much of my argu- 
ment as seems to have been misunderstood or ignored in the review, 
together with the conclusions which it appears to me to require. 
The outcome of my study is not that custom has no influence 
whatever in the group of persons examined. What it accomplishes 
is, I believe, rather the following: It shows that custom possesses a 
very much smaller influence than is almost uniformly assumed; it 
enables us to determine to some extent where this influence is most 
likely to exhibit itself; and, finally, it supplies us with more precise 
notions of the nature of the influence. The last it does by excluding 
two of the three conceivable theories of the subject. The remaining 
one is, so far as I can see, in essence identical with that of Professor 
Lovejoy himself. I have stated it and made some suggestions as to 
its modus operandi on page 13 of my monograph. Its only really 
important rival—‘‘the foreign pressure theory’’—is very far from 
being a myth, as the reviewer seems to suppose. It will be found 
in Simmel’s ‘‘Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft,’’ Vol. I., pp. 
54 ff.—though not unmixed’ with the view that mere practise is 
capable of producing the content of the right. Even if this were 
the only statement of this position, which it is not, it would still be 
of fundamental significance for this department of ethics. For, 
apart from Simmel’s acknowledged ability, he is one of the very few 
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writers on the subject who have taken any trouble to make clear the 
nature of the process whereby custom is supposed to generate the 
moral code and to offer any real evidence for the conclusions asserted. 

The argument against the rejected alternatives is as follows: 
The influence of custom (while not zero) is far too slight to warrant 
us in attributing to it the far-reaching effects which it must produce 
according to the two rival theories. The actual influence of custom 
must, therefore, be described in terms of the third theory, which, in 
the abstract, is compatible with any amount of it, small or great. 
Where does this influence appear? Mainly, it would seem, in two 
eases: (1) Where the situation is a complex one, or seems such to 
the individual judging; for example, where the effects in terms of 
happiness are not easily calculable, as in divorce and polygamy; 
(2) where a man finds himself attracted at the same time towards 
two incompatible ideals, as (in some persons) when called to 
pass upon the permissibility of revenge. These are explicitly recog- 
rized on page 55. In addition, custom may unquestionably ‘‘deaden 
the sensibilities and lull the critical faculty to sleep’’ (Ecce Homo). 
But its most typical effect in such cases is to lead to the absence of 
judgment, as at many points in our treatment of animals (cf. the 
monograph, p. 119). There is, indeed, a deeper view. The ideas 
that form the content of our moral ideals, like all other ideas, come 
to the individual, for the most part, from society. The consequences 
of this fact are stamped upon every page of the history of morality. 
But this does not affect the contention of the present study, which 
is that given a certain system of ideas of possible modes of conduct, 
the individual’s judgments are the outcome fundamentally of his 
native emotional endowment, formed and guided by his own reason. 

Does it follow from the above that every time the average repre- 
sentative of common sense passes a moral judgment he estimates the 
effects of the conduct in terms of the happiness of those whom he 
supposes to have a claim upon the agent? By nomeans. As I have 
tried to show elsewhere, some judgments are determined by the 
demand for suffering for its own sake (revenge), others take their 
character, at least in large part, from direct admiration for will 
power, others, finally, from a direct revulsion against weakness of 
will or certain forms of sense indulgence. <A leading example of 
this last is disgust for many sexual relations, notably incest. But 
even where these last three standards are not concerned and where 
(in my view) authority is not making itself felt, the individual need 
not always have the eudemonistic consequences before his mind. 
In the well-worn routine of every-day life the affirmation, This is 
wrong, like the affirmation, This is unwise, may sometimes— perhaps 
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often—be the mere echo of a past judgment; the yes or no emerges, 
the reasons fail to appear (v. p. 15). The only problem of great 
theoretical importance is, how was this first judgment formed? This 
can be determined only by examining conscience when it is dealing 
with relatively new situations. It is to these initial judgments alone 
that the preceding description is intended necessarily to apply. 

I have left myself little space for the consideration of the direct 
criticisms urged against the validity of my results, in so far as these 
criticisms are based upon other grounds than (as I think) a misun- 
derstanding of my position. I must, therefore, confine myself to 
the fundamental issues. The first criticism concerns what I may 
call the purity of my material.t The attempt to find a member of 
a social organism who had not been exposed to social influences would 
involve a contradiction in terms. The debate upon the extent and 
depth of those influences which we are here discussing will, accord- 
ingly, go on to eternity unless good fortune throws into our way 
some factor whose effects can with some degree of accuracy be meas- 
ured. Such a factor was discovered in the influence of the Bible 
upon those who profess to regard it as an authoritative guide in 
matters of conduct. The results of my examination (results as 
astonishing to me as they could be to any one else) are set forth at 
length in Chapter III. and the latter part of Chapter IV. They are 
that, subject to the provisos of the second paragraph above, the in- 
fluence in question is a negligible quantity. I submit that unless 
this testimony can be discredited directly it must stand in the face 
of all mere guesswork with regard to the potency or impotence of 
university studies, sermons, or political propaganda. 

With regard to the influence that may have been exerted by me 
in the interviews from which I obtained the majority, but, nota 
bene, by no means all of my material from the agricultural students, 
I shall only say that the following statement of the reviewer seems 
to me to give an inaccurate view of the procedure employed. He 
writes (p. 552): ‘‘The reasons were secured only through oral 
interviews and cross-questioning, in which the interlocutor pointed 
out inconsistencies in the answers of the students, suggested reasons 
which might have underlain the answers, and the like’’ (italics as in 
original). The pointing out of inconsistencies consisted solely in 
asking—always in the same formulation—What is the difference 
between the question you answered in this way and the question 
you answered in that way? In addition, I asked them for the reason 
for their answer where it was not volunteered. Whatever I may 
have asked or said or suggested beyond this has nothing to do 


1] and 2 of page 551 of this JOURNAL. 
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with the essentials of the evidence on which I rest my case in 
forty-two out of the fifty interviews. In order to safeguard my 
conclusions in the remaining instances I not merely used certain 
checks during the interviews themselves, but also got my assistant, 
Mr. Otto, during another investigation with agricultural students in 
1908, to make a deliberate and determined effort to bully them into 
an agreement with his presumptive views. In every instance, as 
appears from pp. 105 ff., he was unsuccessful. 

Finally—for I have attempted to deal with the objection num- 
bered 5 in the first part of this discussion—there remains the doubt 
whether the replies received were typical of the class as a whole. 
I must here content myself with calling attention to a single fact. 
In 1907-8 Mr. Otto obtained precisely the same results with another 
group of ‘‘short course students’’ where the fact of random selection 
is beyond cavil (pp. 112 ff.). The reviewer may have considered 
himself justified in ignoring the detailed evidence thus brought to 
light, significant as it is as an independent corroboration of the 
trustworthiness of my data, on the ground that a young assistant 
can always be depended upon to get results in harmony with those 
of his principal. If, however, going behind the returns in this 
fashion is justifiable, I may be permitted to say that in the first 
place my assistant is not a boy, and in the second that he entered 
upon this investigation as firmly convinced as any critic will be that 
my conclusions were all wrong. He became converted during the 
progress of the investigation. I am, therefore, unable to see any 
justification for treating his very explicit report as untrustworthy. 


FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Talks on Religion. A Collective Inquiry. Recorded by Henry Bepincer 
Mitcuetyt. London, etc.: Longmans, Green & Co. 1908. Pp. xii+ 
325. 

Le besoin et le devoir religieux. Maurice Serout. Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne & Co. 1908. Pp. 216. 

Fifteen unnamed men, nearly all of them said to be distinguished in 
some department of learning, hold a series of conversations on the nature 
and grounds of religion. The company includes a mathematician, a his- 
torian, several philosophers, two representatives of biology, an anthropolo- 
gist, a social philosopher, a clergyman, an editor, and an author. In 
“ Talks on Religion ” the substance of their conversations is reported by 
one of their number. The whole constitutes a set of rambling reflections, 
and sometimes mild debate, on the logical status of religion in the light 
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of modern knowledge. Such unity as the work has is the unity of un- 
mentioned presuppositions." 

Essentially the same general problem furnishes incentive for Dr. 
Serol’s book. He, too, will reexamine the foundations of religion by the 
help of modern tools, especially those of psychology. But his presupposi- 
tions are exactly the contrary of those of the “talkers”; he will reestab- 
lish the foundations of. Catholic dogmatism. If only he could have been 
included in the group of “talkers”! For he is equipped with much of 
the same modern knowledge that they employ, and his analyses have much 
of the incisiveness of their own. 

The course of the “ Talks” can hardly be set forth in any outline, for 
there is no system or common point of view. The nearest approach to 
anything of the kind is in the summaries and efforts at reconciliation 
made by “The Mathematician.” He is a member of the Theosophical 
Society, and his point of view is correspondingly mystical. Separating 
“ intellectual perception” from “religious perception,” he looks to the 
latter for an all-inclusive synthesis which he believes the intellect incom- 
petent to make. “The Editor” and “The Author” lean in the same 
direction, and the latter finds deep religious meaning in the “ subcon- 
scious mind” as it is described in Campbell’s “ New Theology.” Though 
notions like these are frequently set forth, they are nowhere subjected to 
the least critical scrutiny. Is it possible that the trained philosophers in 
the company did not challenge the psychology of such views? 

If one desires a religious irritant, however, which will make one feel 
the disorganization of old ideas and the multitude of problems that re- 
quire solution, this book will supply the demand. It is even exciting to 
be tossed about in such a choppy: sea of opposite opinions. “The Zool- 
ogist,” noting that the system of nature has produced our moral life, and 
feeling a cosmic or religious emotion toward such a system, believes that 
he finds the closest union between science, ethics, and religion. But 
“The Social Philosopher” cries: “Why should we worship nature? 
Great, big, clumsy, blundering thing! Caught red-handed in its idiotic 
incompetency! Cruel! Wasteful! Remorseless! We should curse 
nature, not worship it. Or, better still, we should be snobbish to nature. 
Use it and despise it.” He finds a basis for religion in man’s sense of 
dependence coupled with his respect for higher worth, but he fears that 
Santayana is right in his theory that religion in its development moves 
toward a mere poetic idealism that does not assert the reality of its ideals. 
In contrast to this evaporation theory, “ The Clergyman” discovers direct 
evidence of God in gleams of light that shine in every human soul, and 
another member of the company insists that the power not ourselves that 

+The indirect composite authorship here set before us is peculiar. The 
company is drawn partly from the professors of a great university, we are told. 
A reasonable surmise could be formed as to what university is thus referred to, 
and even as to the names of several members of the group. Thus the authors 
acquire quasi-authority, but without responsibility. Further, the form of the 
report (it is not stenographic) leaves the reader in the attitude of guessing 
whether the surmised authors really said just what is printed. 
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produces our ideals within us reveals itself precisely in these ideals. 
Then come similarly discordant views of organized religion. “ The His- 
torian” paints a dismal picture of the history of Christianity; “The 
Editor” offsets it with a eulogy of the mystical factor in this history, 
calling it the “church invisible”? “The Clergyman” attributes the 
improvement of life to Christianity, but “The Historian” traces it to 
democracy and science. Similarly, a declaration that organization or 
the church is essential to religion is opposed by evidence that the church 
represses individual religion. One speaker argues for unification of the 
churches, another prefers variety of types. 

In all this nothing is concluded; there is scarcely a trend toward a 
conclusion. What is offered us is not philosophy, or science, or theology, 
but chiefly a collection of symptoms. They, at least, are instructive. 
For, after allowing for what is merely personal or temperamental, one 
can here feel a movement of the common mind of the group. For 
example, religious beliefs and institutions are discussed with a degree 
of objectivity that is rare. Undoubtedly this instance of self-detachment 
reflects the general growth of scientific method. But it is likewise a 
religious phenomenon. One can hardly resist an impression that the 
impulse that brought the group together is more religious than scientific, 
at least if we are willing to call religious the seeking of a proper 
attitude toward life as a whole after one has gazed with open eyes at its 
values, its mysteries, and its defects. 

There is here, apparently, an at least nascent consciousness that we 
need the objects of religion, and that religion is possibly a necessary as 
well as possible human attitude. “The Social Philosopher” craves more 
than he dares to believe, and he admits that probably he has “a vague 
faith that things are better than they appear on the surface to be.” 
“The Historian” imagines himself to be rather barren of religious feel- 
ing; nevertheless, though he despairs of the church, he responds to the 
ideal of a simple personal religion that issues in peace and love. But, 
more certainly than any spoken word in the discussion, the tone of the 
whole reveals the speakers as not only facing great facts and great theo- 
retical problems, but also great human interests. Possibly, after all, 
we shall some day learn that the deepest practical question is not whether 
we shall be religious, but what kind of religion we shall have. 

“ Religion,” says “.The Pragmatist,” “is to me an adventure of faith.” 
But the only implicate of this proposition that he draws out concerns 
the relation of organization to religion. Why did he not show what 
sort of need it is that calls for the adventure of faith; whether this need 
is universally human, and what sort of adventure it logically leads to? 
The adventure to which he refers appears to be “ choosing to believe in a 
power for good.” But this, even if it is a possible and reasonable act, is 
surely not the whole of the adventure. “The Philosopher” likewise 
seeks his definition of religion in the experience and the search for values 
as contrasted with the mechanism of nature, but he contents himself 
with a merely general concept of the relation of religion to reality and 
to values. 
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There is need that the philosophy of religion should be approached 
from the standpoint of the functions that religion performs, particularly 
in normal life. What need does it express, and how is the need to be 
met, if at all? As the title of Dr. Serol’s book promises, he undertakes 
this task. Whatever one may think of the success of his undertaking, 
he deserves credit for discerning the importance of this view-point, which 
is so unlike that of most scholastics. His plan is simple. Premising that 
good and evil are determined by agreement or disagreement with our 
nature, he classifies what he calls the chief natural impulses (tendances) 
of man. He next shows that natural hindrances prevent these impulses 
from reaching their goal, and that the resulting strain is not removed by 
naturalistic methods (stoicism, pessimism, evolutionism). Only reli- 
gion, with its promise of supernatural help and light, is adequate. The 
religious solution is, therefore, a need of our nature, and the correspond- 
ing function becomes a duty. This duty includes that of belief, and 
specifically doctrinal belief. It also involves the need of a doctrinal 
authority. For not only is the light of nature an insufficient ground for 
the strong and decisive action that life demands, but our natural needs 
also include that of a rational order to which life may be submitted and 
in which all things shall share. Such an order can not be discovered in 
the sensible world, yet we need to be certain of it. It is, then, the duty 
of reason to seek a guide and to accept the one that approves itself by 
manifestations of supernatural power, and also historically produces that 
which we stand in need of. 

It is evident that Dr. Serol has perceived, though unclearly, the 
possibility of a Christian apologetic based upon the psychology of the 
Christian life. It is hardly possible that the power of the church is 
derived from anything less fundamental than human nature itself. If 
Catholicism desires an understanding and adjustment between itself and 
the modern world, let it show what are these, its deepest foundations. The 
significance of Dr. Serol’s book lies in the fact that it makes such an 
attempt. He comes short of his goal, to be sure. For, instead of main- 
taining his original standpoint of need-and-supply, he falls back at last 
upon old-fashioned supernaturalism, with its assertion of an authority 
that has right of way irrespective of the needs of our nature. His 
psychology of impulse and of belief, too, needs some amendments, and 
the logic that derives from the need of something a need to believe in its 
actuality may be questioned. He has not quite freed himself, either, 
from the prescientific apologetic that slays enemies by classification and 
naming (e. g., “biological agnosticism”). He is radically opposed to 
modernism. But, for all that, the book should receive more attention 
in Catholic circles than it is likely to attract. It contains in itself the 
remedies for its own most serious shortcomings. 


Gerorce A. Cor. 
NoRBTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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The Will to Doubt. An Essay in Philosophy for the General Thinker. 
Aurrep H. Luoyp. London: Swan, Sonnenschein and Co., Limited. 
1907. Pp. x-+ 285. 


This work is a study of the place and function of doubt in human 
experience. Professor Lloyd conceives experience, and reality itself, in 
dynamic terms as organic and spiritual and as evolving through a con- 
tinuous process of self-differentiation, to which process doubt, error, and 
contradiction are integral. He finds that all genuine doubt involves 
belief and all vital belief contains an element of doubt. After a general 
sketch of the doubting attitude, he examines the difficulties that inhere, 
first, in the ordinary view of things, and second, in the scientific view 
of things. Under the former heading he points out the contradictions 
that are involved in the notion of causation, the relation of individual to 
society, etc. Then, turning to positive science, he finds that it would 
be objective, but can not; for its vaunted objectivity of method becomes 
mere formal technique and the fixity of its so-called “ objective” con- 
cepts becomes untrue to the plastic and progressive nature of the real. 
Science would be specialistic, a thing of caste, but it can not maintain 
this exclusiveness; for all law must be one, and the same fundamental 
principles must be present in all science as true. Science would be 
agnostic as to the ultimate real, but it can not consistently maintain this 
attitude; since the unknown, as present in the known, is the nerve of 
scientific progress. Dogmatic agnosticism is untenable, but an instru- 
mental agnosticism is essential to scientific progress. Professor Lloyd 
protests against the complete separation of the scientific and volitional 
points of view, such as one finds in Professor Miinsterberg’s epistemology. 

Appraising the significance of these defects and conflicts in experience 
and science, Professor Lloyd maintains that contradiction or negation 
is an essential and never-to-be-eliminated moment in reality. Reality 
is a vital and growing unity of differences, and, to a world of living and 
real differences, conflict or opposition is essential. By contradiction he 
means “ difference or contrast, at its limit.” In the life of reality every 
idea has a counter-idea, every individual is such only in relation to 
others. Reality is a unity of related differences, and relativity belongs to 
the real. Professor Lloyd gives further illustrations of his view by 
reference to the relation between the personal and the factional or 
instrumental in human society. After an interesting account of Des- 
cartes as representative doubter, he sums up his conclusions in two 
chapters: “ The Doubter’s World,” and “ Doubt and Belief.” There is 
reality, without finality, in all things. Parallelism is not the ultimate 
truth in regard to the relation of mind and body, but it points beyond 
naive dualism, by its refutation of an external causal relation between 
mind and body. The relationship of spiritual and material is too inti- 
mate to be expressed in terms of external causation. Nature as machine 
is evolving and productive, an instrument of something other than her 
mechanical self. There is genuine individuality in all things, and, under 
the lead of industrialism, individuality is being more fully realized in 
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human society. Human life is naturally immortal, both physically and 
psychically, in so far as the individual is in relation to the whole. No 
life and no being is real out of relation. Hence, immortality belongs to 
the ongoing life of humanity, which constitutes a unity in which the 
external distinctions of past, present, and future are overcome. The 
individual is immortal only through participation in this social life. In 
this life of spiritual progress, sceptic, loyalist, or conservative and reformer, 
imply one another just as doubt involves belief. For we believe in the 
things that we most deeply doubt and our doubt brings a belief fraught 
with deeper insight. Professor Lloyd makes interesting applications of 
his thesis to the idea of God and to Christianity. 

The whole book is interesting, and I confess to a pretty general sym- 
pathy with the doctrines expressed therein. I would mention the treat- 
ment of contradiction and of the continued life of humanity as especially 
good. On the other hand, I seriously doubt whether this book will prove 
illuminating to the general thinker not already trained in philosophy. 
Professor Lloyd’s style is sometimes too compact, and, again, very in- 
direct and vaguely allusive. I have found the book by no means easy 
reading, and, in such matters as the contradictions of causation, the rela- 
tion of mind and body, etc., the treatment is altogether too brief and 
scrappy to be satisfactory. One can guess the author’s meaning because 
one comes to the reading with a mind furnished with philosophical ap- 
paratus; otherwise, I fear, the work will prove hard sledding, and I regret 
that Professor Lloyd did not give himself more rein and leave the 
“general thinker” out of the play. If he had I think that even the 
aforesaid general thinker would have been the gainer as well as the 
Fachmann. 


JosePpH A. LEIGHTON. 
HOBART COLLEGE. 


Neurological and Mental Diagnosis. L. Pierce Cuarke and A. Ross 
DierenporF. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1908. Pp. 188. 


The appearance of a text of this character in English seems for some 
reason to have been unnecessarily delayed. The section on neurological 
diagnosis is, of course, not vastly different from chapters devoted to the 
same subject in works on general clinical methods, or in any standard 
current work on neurology. This portion of the subject is dealt with in 
a fairly concise fashion, and covers sixty pages. In the matter of the 
order of the examination considerable latitude must naturally be allowed; 
the author hints at this, and merely wishes to point out the features that 
should be thoroughly gone into. It would perhaps have aided the student, 
especially, if the various tests for determining the state of the motor 
functions had been placed together, for the reason that all such tests, in 
a case where it is necessary to use them, are more apt to be recalled if 
they are associated in the student’s mind. More emphasis might well 
be laid on the extreme value of securing a specimen of the patient’s 
handwriting; it is often of very considerable assistance, as every careful 
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clinician knows. Other tests for determining the character of the 
patient’s tremors would also be of assistance, such as having him copy 
lines drawn free-hand by the examiner. 

The electrical examination is quite complete. The more usual form 
of testing the sensory side of the reflex arc by inquiring into tactile, 
pain, localization position, temperature and stereognostic senses is not 
followed. In concluding the review of this section, it would seem that 
the method of recording a sample case and utilizing material from several 
cases of a dissimilar condition to emphasize a given point is of doubtful 
value. Negative results are as important, often, as positive. State the 
facts and leave it at that. 

The section on the method of determining the mental status includes, 
together with an outline of mental examination, examples of some of the 
more frequently encountered types of mental disease, such as dementia 
precox, manic-depressive psychosis, dementia paralytica, amentia, acute 
alcoholic hallucinosis, etc.; and also a glossary, for which the student and 
the general practitioner are likely to be truly thankful. 

In determining whether or not a patient has a spinal leucocytosis, the 
method here described is much more unwieldy than that described by 
Cornell in the American Journal of Insanity, July, 1907. The method 
suggested by the author was originally described by Alzheimer, and later 
by Cotton and Ayer. It takes longer and can not be done as a simple 
clinical laboratory procedure, either by the student or the general practi- 
tioner, as can the method described by Cornell. Since the book is said 
to be primarily for practitioners and students, it is well to bear this 
fact in mind. The plasma cells in the illustration of cerebro-spinal fluid . 
are very hazy and would not give any one an adequate idea of their 
appearance. The use of the phrase “emotional irritability ” for “ emo- 
tional instability ” to indicate changeable mood (p. 90), and the words 
anergy for aboulia (p. 94), desultoriness for irrelevancy in train of 
thought (p. 82), and circumstantiality for circumlocution (p. 82), all tend 
to add unnecessarily to an already overburdened phraseology. The author 
suggests the use of the word “confusion” to describe a lesion in thought 
production, e. g., “confusion with flight of ideas” or “desultory con- 
fusion”; it is very likely that the general medical man will suffer from 
more than desultory confusion in endeavoring to ascertain the exact 
psychiatric value of the word “confusion,” because unfortunately it has 
none. 

The work of Lewis Bruce on the blood in dementia precox, and 
that of several Italian workers, and Folin in America, on the urine 
receive but scant notice, and the very interesting eosinophile content in 
katatonic dementia precox is not mentioned in discussing the blood 
changes. The varying results which bacteriological work has yielded 
cause the writer of this section to conclude that as a routine it is not to 
be recommended for diagnosis. One would feel that bacteriologic inves- 
tigation in psychiatry would be of as much value as in any other branch 
of general medicine. Ascending paresis is used when speaking of tabo- 
paresis, and scanning speech as often present in paresis; this is not in 
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strict conformity with present-day neurologic teaching, since there scan- 
ning speech is regarded as one of the classical triad of symptoms of 
multiple sclerosis. A mannerism is defined as a form of stereotyped 
movement. A mannerism may be a stereotyped movement, but is not 
necessarily one; a pure mannerism may not be stereotyped. 


J. G. Firzcerap. 
ToRONTO HOSPITAL FOR INSANE. 


The Esthetic Experience: Its Nature and Function in Epistemology. 
Witu1aM Davis Furry. The Johns Hopkins Studies in Philosophy 
and Psychology. No. I. Pp. xv-+ 155. 


Thought always involves two aspects: namely, content and control. 
The intellectualist philosophers, Dr. Furry contends, place a too exclu- 
sive emphasis on the aspect of content, the voluntarists on the aspect of 
control. What one must find is “some mode of experience in which 
the two aspects of thought, content and control, with whatever meanings 
attach to them, are brought together in some larger whole. The de- 
termination of such a mode of experience represents the epistemological 
problem par excellence.” The rational and the volitional are both mediate 
in their nature and require to be absorbed in some fuller experience which 
shall have an immediate character. The esthetic is such an experience. 
“The essential character of this type of experience is the ‘semblant’ 
treatment of meanings already present for the sake of further meaning 
as fulfilling personal purposes. By this method of treating meanings 
already present as having a further meaning, using present meanings 
as schemata for more complete meanings, consciousness completes the 
otherwise incomplete and fragmentary character of its present store.” 

The parallel between the “semblant” or play consciousness and the 
esthetic is stated at length. The “semblant” consciousness is a merging 
of memory and fancy; it recognizes in memory the aspect of control, 
and in fancy the aspect of freedom and of adaptation to new conditions. 
It is immediate, since play is performed for its own sake, and there is 
an identification of the player with his object, which he treats “as if it 
were” real. In the esthetic experience there is objectivity, immediacy, a 
merging of the subject in the object, a widening and furthering of the 
self—in short, all those virtues which are expected of an absolute, and 
for which the epistemological consciousness is striving. 

The second part of the essay is an historical résumé in which “an 
attempt is made to trace the development of thought with reference to 
the rise and development alike of the epistemological and the esthetic, 
together with the use made of the esthetic consciousness as the organ 
of world unification and interpretation.” Dr. Furry believes that the 
motives of the esthetic consciousness are to be sought in epistemology 
rather than in sociology. Prior to Thales it was the myth-making con- 
sciousness which was the organ of world unification. For Plato the art 
product was a thing which lay between sense-perception and immutable 
ideas. Aristotle found in art the meeting point of universal and par- 
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ticular, of form and matter. Neo-Platonists apprehended beauty in a 
state of ecstasy which transcended all merely rational differences. In 
modern thought the problem is stated in terms of the sensuous and the 
rational, and the attempted solutions have led repeatedly to the adoption 
of esthetic experience as the reconciliation of the claims of the two. 
This is notably the case with Kant, Hegel and Schopenhauer. The 
conclusion is that “the epistemological and the esthetic have arisen 
together, and that the latter has functioned always as the organ of 
world unification and completion, thus satisfying the demands of the 
twofold aspect of all thought.” 
Kate Gorpon. 


WINNEBAGO, WIS. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE 
DER SINNESORGANE. May 29, 1908, Bd. 47, Heft 4. Abteilung 
fiir Psychologie. Untersuchungen iiber die Temperatursinne (Schluss) 
(pp. 241-286): Sypney A.Lrutz.-—The heat sensation is introspectively 
unanalyzable into warmth and cold, but may resemble one more than 
the other. It is a simple sensation, resulting from the simultaneous excita- 
tion of warm and cold end-organs. The scale of perceptible differences 
is more finely graded for cold than for warm, the latter manifesting only 
three certain degrees. Sensations of warmth (1) inform us of slight 
temperature changes, (2) give color to paradoxical cold sensations, 
enabling the distinction between them and the effects of greater or less 
decrease in temperature, (3) in conjunction with cold and pain, help us 
to distinguish between burning hot and biting cold. The stimulation of 
cold nerves, resulting in heat sensations, aids the organism in its reac- 
tions to the temperatures of food. Warmth never becomes so intense as 
to be uncomfortable, as do cold, heat, and pain. The clinical tests of 
Goldscheider, Weber, Fechner, Nothnagel, Eulenberg, Leegaard and Thun- 
berg are criticized and a modified form of Leegaard’s method suggested. 
Goldscheider’s topographical chart of warmth intensities is revised, in- 
tensity differences being found to be less than Goldscheider states and 
no intense sensations occurring so long as one remains below the stimulus 
limen for heat. Zur Frage der Referenzflichen (pp. 287-290): Atoys 
Mutter. — Continuation of the author’s discussion with Sterneck. The 
theory of the Referenzfliche (1) is useless, (2) is a mathematical 
rather than a psychological concept, (3) is not justified by experimental 
results, (4) is but a pedantic expression of the fact that objects seem 
smaller the farther they are from us. Bemerkungen zu Herrn Professor 
W. Wirth’s “ Erwiderung” (diese Zeitschrift, 46, S. 429) (pp. 291-292) : 
K. Marse. —- Remarks on the agreement between the views of Wundt and 
his assistant, Professor Wirth. Literaturbericht: Michael Cohn, Kalk, 
Phosphor und Stickstoff im Kindergehirn: Umprenpacn. A. Adler, 
Studie iiber Minderwertigkeit von Organen: AtrreD Gutrmann. H. 
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Fitting, Die Reizleitungsvorgange bei den Pflanzen; Die Leitung tropis- 
tischer Reize in parallelotropen Pflanzentetlen: Freunp. Paul Linke, 
Die stroboskopischen Tauschungen und das Problem des Sehens von 
Bewegungen: E. Diner. E Lombard, Essai d'une classification des 
phénoménes de glossolalie: Juna. L. Klieneberger, Intelligenzpriifung 
bei Schiilern und Studenten: Umprenpacu. R. Lagerborg, Uber die 
spezifischen Ursachen der Unlust- und Lustgefiihle: GrortHuysen. E. 
Bernard Leroy, Escroquerie et hypnose: June. Aug. Lemaitre, Un 
nouveau cycle somnambulique de Mlle. Smith: June. E. Claparéde, 
Quelque mots sur la défintion de Vhystérie: June. O. Kolpin, Fehlen 
der Sehnenphinomene ohne nachweisbare Erkrankung des Nerven- 
systems: UMprFENBACH. Th. Flournoy, Automatisme téléologique anti- 
suicide: Junc. E. Wulffen, Ibsens Nora vor dem Strafrichter und 
Psychiater; Kriminalpsychologie und Psychopathologie in  Schillers 
Réaubern: Autrrep Guttmann. M. Hirschfeld, Jahrbuch fiir sexuelle 
Zwischenstufen unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Homosexualitat; 
Monatsberichte des wissensch.-human. Komitees; Zeitschrift fiir Sexual- 
wissenschaft: Aurrep GutTtmann. O. Rank, Der Kiinstler: A.rrep 
Gutrmann. §S. Meyer, Gedachtnis und Vererbung: ALFRED GUTTMANN. 
W. Fuchs, Zur Persénlichkeitsanalyse: Juna. C. G. Jung, Associa- 
tions didées familiales: Junc. H. Schmidkunz, Finleitung in die akade- 
mische Paidagogik: Kretic. Max Wentscher, Fthik: Saxincer. Kris- 
tian Birch-Reichenwald Aars, Gut und Bose: A. KowaLEewskl. 


ANNALEN DER NATURPHILOSOPHIE. July, 1908, Band VIL., 
Heft 3. Das Leben und die zweite Energiesatz (pp. 193-203): H. 
DriescH. — Entelechy is not potential or other energy, but has the capacity 
temporarily to suspend events. Das Problem der Geschichte (pp. 204- 
228): H. Driescu.— To describe historic movements the term accumula- 
tion is preferable to evolution, which has ethical and metaphysical im- 
plications. Soziologie und Geschichtswissenschaft (pp. 229-250): R. 
GoLpscHEDD. — History is the science of the actual, sociology of the pos- 
sible in human society. History furnishes the material for sociology, 
while the latter gives the historian orientation in the selection of his 
material. Evolution und Energie (pp. 251-256): O. Nacex. — Evolution 
as the production of “noble” energies, with greater range and smaller 
difference-thresholds. Versuch einer energetischen Geschichtsauffassung, 
(pp. 257-277): O. Nacret.—The development of “noble” energies, espe- 
cially feeling, in which the modern world surpasses the ancient. Char- 
akter und Naturforschung (pp. 278-296): R. Heiser. — The large place 
that pride and intensity of disposition have played in scientific discovery. 
Zur Dynamik bewegter Systeme (pp. 297-806): M. Piranox.-—A com- 
bined application of the principles of relativity and of least action to two 
problems. Weitere Bemerkungen zur modernen Mathematik (pp. 307- 
316); J. Baumann.—Comments on points raised by Couturat, Hilbert, 
Russell, and others. Absolute und relative Bewegung (pp. 317-341): G. 
WERNICE. - The elimination of the concept of absolute rest or motion 
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from physical consideration. The dependent problem of the definition of 
a straight line reduced to the identification of an example or existent 
standard of a straight line. Neue Biicher (pp. 342-3852): W. O.-H. 
Hoffding, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der neueren Philosophie. V. Franz, 
Die Welt des Lebens. R. Avenarius, Kritik der reinen Erfahrung. R. 
Sommer, Familienforschung und Vererbungslehre. O. Werner, Lebens- 
zweck und Weltzweck. R. Mayrhofer, Psychologie des Klanges. A. 
Meinong, Uber die Stellung der Gegenstandstheorie im System der Wis- 
senschaften. J. Schultz, Die drei Welten der Erkenntnistheorie. A. S. 
Grater, Die neue Weltbild. A. Rey, La théorie de la physique chez les 
physiciens contemporaines. M. Munden, Der Chtonoblast. K. Oster- 
reich, Kant und die Metaphystk. 


Arnold, Felix. School and Class Management. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1908. Pp. xxii+ 409. $1.75 net. 


Bennett, W. The Ethical Aspects of Evolution. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. 1908. Pp. 220. 6s. net. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, New Series, Vol. VIIT. 
(London, Williams & Norgate), contains the following papers read before 
the society during its twenty-ninth session, 1907-1908: “The Methods 
of Modern Logic and the Conception of Infinity,” R. B. Haldane; 
“Purpose,” R. Latta; “ Professor James’s ‘ Pragmatism,’ ” G. E. Moore; 
“The Religious Sentiment: An Inductive Inquiry,” A. Caldecott; “The 
Idea of Totality,”’ Shadworth H. Hodgson; “ Impressions and Ideas—The 
Problem of Idealism,” H. Wildon Carr; “On the Concept of Epistemo- 
logical Levels,” T. Perey Nunn; “ The Relation of Subject and Object 
from the Point of View of Psychological Development,” G. Dawes Hicks; 
“The Nature of Mental Activity,” a symposium by S. Alexander, James 
Ward, Carveth Read, and G. F. Stout. 

Tue Kurzer Gesamtbericht of the philosophical congress last summer 
at Heidelberg, which contains abstracts of most of the papers presented 
at the congress, gives a valuable and convenient outline of a great deal of 
contemporary thought on philosophical matters. No one problem or 
group of problems seems to be occupying the attention of European phi- 
losophers. Historical papers and papers on topics in logic and in ethics 
are numerous, and the list of abstracts gives the impression that German 
philosophy is becoming emancipated from the Kantian tradition. 

Proressor WILLIAM JAMES will repeat at Harvard University the 
series of eight lectures which he delivered last spring at Oxford Univer- 
sity. The course is entitled “The Present Situation in Philosophy,” 
and the lectures will be given in Emerson Hall. Professor James de- 
fends the conception of a “ pluralistic universe.” 

Proressor R. H. Cuirrenden, director of the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University, has been appointed the university’s representative at 
the Darwin celebration to be held at the University of Cambridge next 
June. 

A statue of Francis Bacon is to be erected, probably in South 
Square of Gray’s Inn, after the tercentenary celebration of Bacon’s 
appointment as the Inn’s treasurer. 


Dr. Epwarp Carp, late Master of Balliol College, Oxford, died on 
November 1, at his Oxford residence. He was born at Greenock on 
March 20, 1835. 

CotumBi1a University will be represented at the inauguration of the 
monument to Lamarck, in Paris, on November 19, by Professor Bash- 
ford Dean. 

Dr. J. W. Hupson, assistant at Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy at the University of Missouri. 

Tue American Psychological Association will hold its seventeenth an- 
nual meeting in Baltimore, on December 29, 30, and 31. 

Tue Anthropological Congress will be held in 1910, instead of 1909, at 
Dublin. 





